The Killer’s Son 

BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


AM, as you know, a 
practising physician. 
My home is in Endi- 
cott, Vermont. My li¬ 
brary, which serves also 
as my office, faces the 
old Wait house, where 
Anthony Brown and his mother came to 
live (out of nowhere) and where they 
spent their thirteen years of silence and 
isolation. You have expressed an inter¬ 
est in the story of Anthony Brown. I 
set it down as truly and consecutively 
as I am able. Part of the events chroni¬ 
cled here I saw with my own eyes, part 
I had from the little man with the 
crooked head, and part from Anthony 
Brown—for it is by that name I shall 
always remember him. You will under¬ 
stand that I am the “Mr. Doctor” of 
the narrative. 

Here are some of the things Anthony 
Brown knew at the time of my first ac¬ 
quaintance with him. He was then 
about four years old. 

He knew, first of all, that he did not 
possess such a thing as a father. He 
knew that he had come with his mother 
to this dark, ancient house from another 
place, far off, where the houses all stood 
shoulder to shoulder, and where a man 
brought the milk in a yellow cart, like 
a little cabin set on wheels. He remem¬ 
bered that they had come away from 
that place in a tremendous hurry, but 
when he tried to discuss this with his 
mother the “look” always appeared on 
her face. 

Then, too, his mother had been some¬ 
thing different in that place of the shoul¬ 
dering houses — not “Mrs. Brown.” 
Somehow he could not seem to catch 
the right set of words for her, though 
sometimes when he was alone he would 
shout out “Mrs. —er—” very suddenly, 
in order to trick that elusive other word 
into the light. It was the same way with 
that word which had meant his brother 


—oh yes, there had been a brother, even 
though his mother said there had not. 
It was probably some game his mother 
was playing—an inscrutable game, be¬ 
cause one must not laugh or appear to 
be enjoying it. He had laughed once, 
and then there was the “look” which 
always frightened him. But he could 
remember the fact of a brother clearly, 
even if he were a little misty as to how 
he had looked and quite blank about 
the word which had meant him. Why, 
even he himself had been called another 
word. It was not “Anthony.” It was 
something very like it. He could get 
the taste of it in his mouth when he 
jumped out at it—but never quite it. 

His mother played the same game 
even with the Congregational minister 
and Mrs. J. D. Ellory of Elloryhurst, 
the first callers—and the last. Anthony 
could not understand this episode in the 
least, and so it had to take its place 
with the other “naturally” things, along 
with that abrupt departure from the 
region of the yellow milk-cart. The 
callers came quite kindly in the Ellory¬ 
hurst surrey, and they smiled at An¬ 
thony when they were seated in the 
parlor. He was amazed to hear them 
asking if his father had been long dead— 
as though they did not know there was 
no such thing as a father—and where 
his mother had come from. He could 
have told them about the yellow milk- 
cart himself—it w ? as his mother who had 
forgotten now\ At least she was shaking 
her head, and Anthony could see the 
“look” coming. But at that juncture 
he was shut out of the room and could 
follow the affair no further, save that 
there came a muffled outcry of indigna¬ 
tion from Mrs. Ellory of Elloryhurst 
followed by the banging of the front 
door. Nor did he see his mother again 
that day or night, a crack of light under 
her door being the only token of her 
existence when he went up to bed, hun¬ 
gry and frightened. 
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Of course there was fruit from this 
seed. Anthony did not understand at 
all what it meant when the boys with 
whom he was trying to play “ships” in 
the brook behind his house called him 
names. It is quite probable they did 
not understand either—something heard 
at home, more than likely. 

He wondered if the reason the other 
boys would not play with him was 
because his ship was so much more 
splendid than theirs. He had made it 
out of a sharpened board and it had 
sails of envelopes which Mr. Doctor 
across the street had given him. It was 
something of a trick to keep the cargo 
on, but once tied down with string it 
journeyed to the second stump on his 
own side of the brook w'ith quite credit¬ 
able security. 

It was impossible to conceive why his 
mother should come out of “behind” so 
suddenly and jerk him away from the 
bank and then set to work with a fearful, 
ice-cold deliberation to break that ship 
of his into all the splinters it could be, 
using two flat rocks for the destruction. 
It must have been another of those 
naturally” things. But Anthony had 
never seen the “look” so horrible and 
hard and crazy on her face as when she 
led him away then to lock him, like a 
criminal, in the woodhouse. 

That was the night the wind blew. 
Anthony could hear it rising from the 
first, tentative friskings about the shin¬ 
gles of the woodhouse to the full majesty 
of its flight. There were a million trillion 
great devils back there in the hills trying 
to catch it—that was why it ran so fast 
and screeched so loudly. It rocked the 
floor under his feet, and once there was 
a fearful crashing in the yard, which was 
a bough tearing away from one of the 
maples. He did not know his mother 
had come till he heard the soft scraping 
of the latch outside, and even then he 
did not see her, as she ran off silently as 
she had come. 

It was very hard to have to go up¬ 
stairs all alone in the dark when the 
wind was blowing. He knew what hap¬ 
pened w T hen the wind blew. He had 
been through it before. It was always 
the same. A crack of light under his 
mother’s door, bright and dim, bright 
and dim, like a Jack-o’-lantern when the 


candle is going out. That was because 
she had all the windows open and the 
lamp smoked. “Naturally” she had the 
windows open w 7 hen the wind blew. He 
would have been amazed to learn that 
all grown-ups did not open their win¬ 
dows wide to the gale, and writhe and 
groan and become quite different from 
what they w 7 ere in quiet wxather. 

This was the most incredibly fearful 
nig ht. F or the crack of light became 
intensely brilliant just as his boot-soles 
were passing it, then it went out alto¬ 
gether and his mother screamed—inside 
the door there. That w r as why he ran 
dowm-stairs and out into the yard behind 
the lilac-bush, where Mr. Doctor found 
him in the great wind and had the true 
state of affairs out of him directly. 

It was a long wait, there in the front 
hall, wrapped in his mother’s cape, until 
Mr. Doctor came down the stairs again, 
with his candle making the shadows 
clamber up and sit on top of the high, 
dark furniture. And then the questions 
Mr. Doctor asked—so many million of 
them—for a sleepy boy to answer. 

“And w r hat do you say to this, sir?” 
Mr. Doctor asked abruptly, putting a 
piece of cardboard beneath the boy’s 
nose. “Ever seen this before?” 

The boy had never seen it or anything 
like it—that dark, shiny daguerreotype. 
There were nine people pictured there 
(if one counted the bundle in the wom¬ 
an’s lap). A man sat there and his six 
sons stood about him. The largest of 
them might have been eighteen, the 
smallest (not counting the bundle) six. 
The man’s skin was smooth and dark, 
like the Wait furniture in the hall; his 
hair, parted over the left temple, was 
black; a black mustache shot across 
his lip and turned at either tip straight 
up to the high cheek-bones. And 
though he was dressed in unmistakable 
“Sunday clothes,” he carried them with 
a certain debonair tilt of the shoulders 
—not sheepishly, as our Endicott farm¬ 
ers do. A full-belted, lusty man, whom 
one could imagine going a long way to 
carry a romantic point. 

The woman, sitting in the center with 
the bundle, was very beautiful: her eyes 
were calm, and her hair had not then 
turned streaked as it had since. But 
how queer of her to be there! She was 
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no more like the man, or those six 
replicas of him standing at his shoulders, 
than she was like the seventh replica, 
come out of the bundle now and sitting, 
shivering and wide-eyed, on the old 
Wait hall-chest. 

Mr. Doctor looked at the picture a 
long time and then at the boy, as though 
comparing them. He said, slowly: “And 
yet they call you a—er— We won’t 
say. . . . What’s that?” 

“ Raphul,” the boy had cried out, with 
a sudden, explosive triumph. Mr. Doc¬ 
tor saw his finger, still grubby with front- 
yard mold, hovering over the boy of six 
who leaned on the pictured woman’s 
shoulder. “Raphul — I just remem¬ 
bered.” He had caught that word which 
meant his brother without jumping. 

“There was another place where I 
lived,” he went on, a frown of concentra¬ 
tion between his black eyebrows. “1 
just remembered. It was before.” 

Mr. Doctor leaned forward and 
pinched his knee, as though to help him. 

“What was it like?” he said. The 
boy’s eyes w r andered here and there in 
vacancy. The frown deepened as though 
he sought desperately through the dim 
rooms of memory. 

“I can’t—I can’t—” The boy was 
struggling painfully to remember. Mr. 
Doctor shook his head and muttered: 

“Too much—too much.” Then he 
took the daguerreotype up-stairs again 
and put it back under the table where 
he had found it. He went on tiptoe, so 
as not to disturb Anthony’s mother, 
who slept because he had given her some 
medicine. 

Thirteen years is a long time to live 
in one yard, when no one comes into that 
yard but the postman and the boy from 
Lucas’s store and Mr. Doctor. The 
postman had been three different per¬ 
sons and the boy from Lucas’s store at 
least six when Anthony was seventeen. 

A life of that sort does things to you— 
very queer things. For one, the con¬ 
tinuous existence in the shadow'-—of the 
indoors, of the Wait maples, of one 
knows not what—makes one pale, even 
though there be an echo of something 
darker beneath the pallor. For another, 
it makes one slight and nervous and 
inept at handling things, and moody and 


apt to shout out with an abrupt bitter¬ 
ness at Mr. Doctor: “If she’d only tell 
me zvhal it was he did, why it wouldn’t 
be such a blind sort of hell.” 

“Steady, boy. Now what’s w T rong 
with your ‘innards’? Tell the doctor.” 

“That’s it— that’s it. What is the 
matter with my ‘innards.’ What’s in 
my blood that one can’t speak of? What 
in the name of the devil was this incon¬ 
ceivable crime of my father’s ? What am 
I tainted with, that she would rather 
have people avoid and scorn me than 
that ? 

Then the inevitable lapse into inertia 
and gloom, and after that the unwhole¬ 
some fever mounting again— 

“I’m no good—I know I’m no good. 
I’m hollow. I can feel it. I’ll tell you 
what I’m going to do. I’m going to run 
away from this place—I don’t care—- 
I don’t care—” 

“Hush, boy; here’s your mother.” 

It was on the day this talk was talked 
that the man came down Methodist Hill. 
One could see him far off, crawling like 
a little fly down the road. It was very 
dry and a tiny umbrella of dust followed 
above him. 

He came down and dipped out of view 
behind the fence, still far off, came on 
and on under his umbrella of dust and 
had passed as far as Anthony’s lilac 
when he happened to look over his shoul¬ 
der at the doorway. Anthony’s mother, 
coming out of the door just then, put 
out her two hands suddenly to clasp the 
door-frames, as if for support. The man 
appeared to hesitate and marvel, shuf¬ 
fled his feet in the dust; then he mopped 
his brow and went on, shaking his head. 

Anthony’s mother watched him, with¬ 
out moving her head. He went perhaps 
a dozen rods along the street and stopped 
again. Then he came plodding back 
and stood in the gateway, his hat in his 
hand. His head, now that it was un¬ 
covered, appeared quite crooked, as 
though it had been twisted with an 
enormous pair of tweezers. He was 
tanned to a rich brown, and dusty. 

“Is that you?” he said, addressing 
Anthony’s mother. “We all been lookin’ 
for you.” 

“Yes,” she said, as though that single 
syllable had torn its way through flesh. 
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The man put his bundle down by the 
gate and came in. The two in the garden 
beside the house could hear a scraping 
of chairs from an unseen corner of the 
porch. 

Anthony had been watching all this 
with his eyes wide and his lips open a 
little, like his mother’s. When he spoke, 
it was as always with a sudden, passing 
fire. 

“Say—say—that’s too much. A bum 
—and she knew him.” 

Still with the glow of that short fire 
he jumped from the bench and started 
toward the front of the house, but Mr. 
Doctor was in front, waving him back. 

“I have a right,” Anthony cried. “I 
have a right to hear. Say—haven’t I?” 

“If she calls you, yes.” 

But the boy was not to be put off with 
that. Thirteen years is too long a time 
to look inward and see nothing. The 
doctor gave ground slowly before his 
passion. They could hear the man’s 
voice from the porch now, raised in 
what might have been supplication or a 
sort of defiance or a threat. It was a 
threat. The words came plainly. 

“All righ’—all r igh’. Go jmur own 
way, an’ I weel go mine. But w’en I go 
mine I weel tell w’ere they can fin’ 
heem—the killer’s son. So.” 

There was no trouble for Mr. Doctor 
now keeping Anthony in the garden. 
No. Anthony walked back to the bench 
and sat down and ran his thin hand over 
his damp forehead. He did not speak 
for a long time. By and by he said: 

“Well, at least I can see something— 
now.” 

I here was a sound of feet scraping on 
the front steps and then the man with 
the crooked head came quickly around 
the corner of the porch as though to run 
back into the garden where Anthony 
sat staring at nothing. But Anthony’s 
mother was too quick at the side steps. 
There she stood, facing the intruder, her 
arms flung out to bar his path. There 
was something unutterably craven about 
that gesture, not credible in this tragic 
woman wfith her streaked hair flying. 
At the same time there w r as something 
indomitable about her cringing, like a 
rat in a corner. 

“No, no, no, no!” was all she cried, 
and her voice sounded oddly girlish. 


It w T as as though she had treasured that 
instant of flaming energy from her child¬ 
hood, to realize it now. 

The man peered across her shoulders 
for a moment at the boy. Then he drew 
back, threw out his hands in signal of de¬ 
feat, laughed, and went away, raising his 
umbrella of dust to follow him down the 
street. 

That night the wind blew, and An¬ 
thony’s mother died. She must have 
been packing half the night, for when 
they found her in the morning her room 
was in a litter and two trunks almost 
full of things. She had had time, at 
least, to scrawl a note, after she knew 
she w r as to die. Anthony showed it to 
the doctor. 

Go to my father's, Robt. Glazier, Elmira, 
N. Y., sure not to 

1 here the corner was torn off rag¬ 
gedly. They hunted through the room 
for the missing fragment, but found 
nothing to fit it. 

There were bank-notes on the table— 
sixty-odd dollars—together wfith a regis¬ 
tered envelope, such as had come every 
month they had lived in Endicott. It 
was registered from Elmira. 

She wars buried two days later in the 
lot she had bought. That evening the 
doctor walked across the street to talk 
with Anthony Brown. It was always 
hard to find Anthony, especially in the 
dusk, for Anthony had lived with the 
shadow's so long he had absorbed some¬ 
thing of their quality. The doctor 
searched the garden and all through the 
house, even to the garret and the wood- 
house. At length he had to give it up. 
Anthony w 7 as gone. 

I think I can picture the boy sitting 
in the Boston train, his queer, pale, 
dark face lowering and defiant in the 
sickly flare of the smoking-car lamp. On 
the ragged, three-cornered bit of paper 
in his hand were the words: “Boston 
—sure not to Boston.” It will be re¬ 
membered that the paper wdiich An¬ 
thony had shown to Mr. Doctor was 
torn raggedly at the lower right-hand 
corner. 

Poor woman, ridden by some horror 
as yet occult and unfathomable, the 
room and the ancient Wait furnishings 
beginning to sweep around and around 
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her in their ultimate, dim revolutions—to 
send that crying message from the shad¬ 
ows—that message of all the messages in 
the world! In Heaven’s name, did she 
not know her own son, with the dry 
wood of thirteen years to blossom for 
such a spark as that? Not go to Bos¬ 
ton? Why, if there were even a hanging 
at the other end of it, he would go to 
Boston. What ill in all the category of 
ills could be darker than the shadow r of 
Wait maples? After all, a predisposi¬ 
tion toward waking in the night and 
listening fearfully to the roar of blood 
through one’s internal passages, a habit 
of dropping things, a sudden and over¬ 
whelming desire to be dead—all this will 
grace the end of a rope as handsomely 
as sturdier virtues. 

I don’t think he ever really understood 
that his mother was gone, up to that 
moment when he stood on a corner and 
stared down the colored reach of Han¬ 
over Street, with its teams and trolleys 
and hawkers and general hurly-burly of 
things wanting to be sold before closing- 
time. It was then that he began to be 
sick in the pit of his stomach on account 
of all th ose thousands of people who 
passed and told him very plainly that 
the world was empty. And also on ac¬ 
count of the air. He could not say w 7 hat 
was the matter with the air, except that 
it made him feel like quite another per¬ 
son. A fat, red drayman passed at that 
moment high over the crowd. It oc¬ 
curred to Anthony that if he wanted to, 
he could very well have that red fellow 
down and maul his face—that is, had 
it not been for the sickness in the pit of 
his stomach. The air had an utterly 
different smell from maple shadow—a 
damp, acrid smell. 

Anthony began to drift down with the 
crowds, and the air smelled more and 
more outlandish at every step. Yes, he 
was quite another person. 1 1 was evident 
that this other person (who speculated 
confidently about thrashing draymen) 
was expecting to see something happen 
—something spectacular, like fireworks 
or a runaway. The pit of Anthony’s 
stomach was hollow now, as though he 
had been a dried bladder, blown up very 
tight and needing only a sudden thump 
to make him screech and collapse. He 
wished very, very much that he were 


back under the Wait maples and his 
mother in sight. 

He went the length of Hanover Street, 
and the spectacle failed to appear. He 
came into Atlantic Avenue and stood 
beneath the green globe in front of 
Schlinsky’s. It was a queer light—that 
green light. He could almost screech 
now. Two whistles blared, one near at 
hand, the other far away and faint, 
sounding in the intervals. He turned 
and stared across the street. A gaunt, 
high-angled bowsprit crept into view be¬ 
tween two buildings and hung there mo¬ 
tionless, its under side illuminated by a 
street lamp. A filmy, wavering line of 
spume showed on its white paint, cast 
up there by some long-dead tropical 
breaker to dust away in the glare of a 
city lamp. 

Anthony Brown gulped very hard and 
wondered if he were going to die. The 
door of Schlinsky’s behind him opened 
with a slight crash and four men came 
out, one of them drunk enough to roll 
against his fellows now and then. All 
of them were dark, with dark mustaches. 
They had on tight, short coats, faded 
green or brown, and leather sea-boots. 

Well, that wasn’t much of a spectacle 
to behold. Anthony was vaguely angry 
at this other person who had come so 
breathlessly to gape at four tipsy fellows 
coming out of a door. All the same, he 
screeched a little in his cheeks, and col¬ 
lapsed. 

“Hey!” he cried. 

The last man stopped and squinted 
curiously at him. Anthony fell in step 
and walked along. The man grunted a 
question in an outlandish tongue. 

“Uh-huh,” said Anthony. 

They crossed the street and came to a 
tall gate of stakes with a smaller gate 
cut in the right-hand corner. Inside it 
was still darker, though there were lights, 
riding high and blinking at slow inter¬ 
vals, as though they hung in the edge of a 
forest troubled by a ghostly and sound¬ 
less wind. The footfalls rang hollow. 
There was water underneath, coming 
and going, slow pulsations fretting in¬ 
visible obstructions. 

“W’at vessel you?” asked the man at 
his side, speaking abruptly in uncouth 
English. 

“Huh? No — I don’t know.” It 
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seemed that Anthony could not say any¬ 
thing in a connected way. 

“You go ’way,” the man growled at 
him, turned, reached out into space, 
caught something that held, and swung 
off and down. Anthony followed, claw¬ 
ing awkwardly at the wire shrouds which 
met his groping. He rested there a 
moment, his cheek bearing on a hempen 
rung, and observed how the whole world 
had fallen to swaying and bobbing gen¬ 
tly. Then he laughed outright in the 
dark. Naturally the world would sway 
so. “Naturally.” It was curious how 
memory searched out that word from 
the lumber of the past and laid it before 
him, like an unimpeachable servitor. 
The air stank in his nostrils with the 
death of generations of fish and the acrid 
stench of bilge, stirred on its planking 
by the wash of craft in the basin. An¬ 
thony did not know it then, but the 
greatest fish-wharf in the Western world 
hung there level with his dipping shoul¬ 
der. 

He laughed again and clung to the 
shrouds. A heavy body approached 
across the deck below. 

“ Tu que he que queres.” 

“Huh?” 

“You no spik Portagee? Well—w’at 
you wan’—ey?” 

“I don’t know—it’s funny—I—” 

“Git out!” the man bellowed. He 
rushed the shrouds, shook them violent¬ 
ly, crowded the boy’s feet. “Git out— 
I don’ want no drunks aboard ’ere-—no 
more’n I ’ave got. Beat eet.” 

Anthony went back along the echoing 
boards and opened that gate within a 
gate through which he had come. He 
was still laughing to himself. I he bleat¬ 
ing of that enraged and shadowy ship’s- 
master had not reached him at all. 

He had opened the gate carelessly, 
but now, curiously, he could not go out 
of it. What had he, Anthony Brown, to 
do with this pile of city cliffs confronting 
him from the other side of the aperture, 
staring him down with its myriad un¬ 
blinking, precisely angled eyes? It ter¬ 
rified him of a sudden, as the face of a 
stranger peering in a midnight window—- 
a stranger of whom one has a dim and 
uneasy memory. 

Anthony closed the gate and turned 
back into the familiar dark. It laid its 


soothing fingers on his temples. It 
could afford to be tender, this dark, 
without fear for its precious dignity. It 
was so tranquil, so self-sustained, so in¬ 
corruptible, so ancient — this somber 
water. The boy came back to that sway¬ 
ing ladder from which he had been ban¬ 
ished, descended to the deck, and prowled 
about on tiptoe, like the ghost of one 
disinherited. He came upon a coil of 
Manila cable, piled to the level of his 
waist and sloping smoothly inside like 
the section of an enormous funnel. He 
curled himself in the bottom and slept, 
shielded by the sides. 

It was red morning when he woke and 
stared up through the schooner’s taut 
lines. He was quite blank about things. 
He wondered why his back ached so, 
until he discovered that he lay flat upon 
it in the center of the deck, where he 
had been thrown violently. A vaguely 
familiar uproar was in progress near him. 
He turned his eyes and perceived the 
roarer—-that enraged shadow of the 
night before—bawling and gesturing 
across the weather rail. What was it 
all about? He raised himself painfully 
and followed the direction of the furious 
pantomime with his bewildered eyes. 

One half of the horizon was clear wa¬ 
ter, the other half water clogged with 
islands. Here was a white light-house, 
looking preternaturally clear-cut and 
thin in the level rays of the sun. Over 
there were straight lines of green bor¬ 
dered by tiny doll-houses converging up 
the slope of a hill, with a ruffle of white 
breakers all around. 

Nearer at hand, a towboat sheered off 
from the schooner. Her master, a fat, 
dingy man with a small head, sat like 
an inverted turnip on the taffrail, watch¬ 
ing across the water-space the ponderous 
antics of the schooner captain. He ap¬ 
peared quite phlegmatic and uninter¬ 
ested. 

“Don’ you ’ ear?” the man bellowed. 
“We got bum — stow’way. Come tek 
’eem back.” 

The towboat man opened his mouth 
without disturbing his other facial mus¬ 
cles. 

“ Go t’ hell. Gi’ me my hunderd ’n’ 
thirty. I bin towin’ you five months, 
you black Portugee. Show' me some 
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money or say goo’-by. Me fer the 
steam-trawls—-they got money.” He 
continued to recede and diminish, hang¬ 
ing over the white turmoil of his wake, 
immobile and scornful. 

The skipper watched him for a time, 
his arms still suspended in the air. Then 
he turned and kicked Anthony heavily. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you beat eet, ey? You 
—you—I’ll feex you, all right.” 

He tramped off and let himself down 
the companion, one baleful eye hanging 
over the house to the last. Anthony be¬ 
gan to laugh. A wreath of spray flung 
over the rail and drove in his upturned 
face, and he laughed harder than ever. 
One of the men, slicing bait on the house, 
stabbed his knife into the bait-board and 
came forward to stare down at the 
laughing boy. Others followed and stood 
in a wondering ring. It was a queer 
enough spectacle, to be sure—-that slight, 
sallow’ boy w r ith the big eyes, half lying 
in the middle of the sunlit deck, laugh¬ 
ing at nothing. The skipper stuck out 
his head, aft, to utter his sinister proph¬ 
ecy: “You wait—I’ll feex you—pretty 
queek, all right.” 

The sun lifted higher and higher over 
the sky-line, the vessel lost the last faint 
loom of the land and shouldered on, 
hour after hour, into the blue east. An¬ 
thony sat on that coil of Manila which 
had been his sleeping-place and watched 
the water and the smooth yellow sw'eep 
of the mainsail, with its row's of reefing- 
points, like a musician’s fingers practis¬ 
ing interminable scales. He was shaken 
by an almost savage pleasure in the play 
of color against color—the garish pat¬ 
tern of men at work about the after¬ 
house, wearing sweaters of green and 
purple and orange, and the copper of 
oil-clothing welding the whole together. 

And there was the master of the ves¬ 
sel, with his derby-hat turned green by 
hard weathers. Anthony recollected 
that it was the master w T ho was going 
to perform some unthinkable atrocity 
termed “feexing.” Anthony was not 
impressed, hardly interested. He was 
aw T are that the master approached on 
heavy boots; that the boots halted be¬ 
hind him; that the staccato of knives on 
the bait-board had ceased. But he con¬ 
tinued to scrutinize the sky-line with 
interest. It w T as as though a high au- 
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thority, ancient and irrevocable, handed 
down through generations, resided with¬ 
in him. So far he had come already 
from the Wait maples. 

Still there was no sound. Anthony 
began to fidget slightly on the coil. He 
was not quite so sure. The silence 
stretched out and became intolerable. 
An abrupt and overwhelming anger 
came into Anthony, not the old, un¬ 
healthy rancor, but the sort of emotion 
which leads men to break things and be 
sorry afterward. He wheeled and flung 
out an imperious finger. 

“Well— 7 veil —what do you want?” 

The finger wavered and fell, quite 
limp. 

“I deed not know—I am sorree, sir. 
I—I deed not know.” 

What in the name of all the ocean’s 
devils did the man not know? He stood 
there, this huge, horrific fellow, like a 
boy kept in for whispering, his hands 
behind his back, his face lowered and 
very red where it showed beneath the 
brim of his hat. 

The sight of him, so, gave Anthony a 
feeling of nausea, as though he had 
caught a hoary philosopher in the act 
of “tick-tacking” on a window-pane. 
No, the joke could not be this man’s, it 
must belong to those grinning bodies 
aft. He closed his mouth and opened 
it again, uncertainly. 

“Well, I asked you what you wanted,” 
he said. 

“You—you weel not theenk— We 
are all mad, thees summer. There eez 
no feesh. You ’ear that towboat man? 
We are all poor thees summer—no feesh. 
We crazee—mad. You are not han- 
gry— 

“No. I am hungry .” It was just as 
well to carry the thing off. 

“You weel heat? Thees way, sir. 
Your deener—eet eez ready, sir.” 

He had not eaten since the noon be¬ 
fore. The simple memory of the fact 
made him so faint that he fumbled the 
ladder as he descended into the forward 
quarters. A place for one was set on 
the starboard side of the long V-shaped 
table, swung from the foot of the fore¬ 
mast-coffee smoking in a thick cup, 
fried eggs, bacon, doughnuts, chowder, 
pie—a commander’s portion. He had 
never eaten so desperately in his life. 
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All the time the skipper kept his feet, 
swaying at the ladder’s foot with the 
rhythmical heavings of the deck. His 
hands were behind him, his eyes still 
lowered. 

Anthony swallowed the last of his 
coffee. 

“Where are we bound for?” he asked 
of the mute figure. The man started and 
grew red again. 

“’Ome,” he said. “We go down-cape 
now.” 

“Oh! I thought you were going out 
to fish. I wanted to see you fish.” 

The master shuffled his feet and 
turned out the palms of his hands in 
huge abashment. His eyes wandered 
uneasily over the deck-planks. 

“Well,” he murmured, “we—we usu- 
allee go ’ome firs’—that eez, we—•” He 
broke off at a slight hissing note from 
the galley, and stared in that direction. 
Anthony’s eyes followed. In the gloom 
behind the companion-ladder he made 
out dimly the figure of the cook, who had 
left off rattling his kettles at the boy’s 
first question. What did it mean? He 
turned back to the skipper and found 
his heavy face illuminated by a sudden, 
clumsy eagerness. 

“Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, in a queer 
way. “Yes—we weel go feesh. We 
’ave got enough bait for one set.” 

“Oh, thanks,” Anthony said, with the 
frankest sarcasm. He was beginning to 
be very tired of the game, and a little 
angry. “Thanks, very much.” 

He was aware of something whispered 
out of the galley, like a subdued com¬ 
mand. The skipper moved nearer by 
one anxious step. 

“Where weel we feesh, sir? Eef you 
weel say — 

Anthony laid down his knife and 
stared at the man, his own face an un¬ 
healthy red. He spoke very slowly. 

“Why—-you can go to Jericho, if you 
think best. Please don’t mind me.” 

The master lifted his palms again, as 
though wishing terribly that he could 
understand, and turned his distressed 
eyes once more to the galley. Then the 
light came back to his face. 

“Ah-h-h—you mean Zherico Ledge.” 

Anthony regarded him keenly. For 
the life of him he could not pick a flaw 
in the acting of this lumbering fellow. 


“Ah, yes; Jericho Ledge—to be sure. 
Go there, please.” 

“But—but Zherico Ledge—eet eez no 
feesh there. Dry. Dry. Five year—-seex 
year—nobodee been Zherico Ledge for 
seex year. No feesh. Bad plaze—” 

“All right,” Anthony broke into the 
distressed expostulations with a wave of 
supreme indifference. “Don’t go then.” 

But the skipper’s fingers were clutch¬ 
ing after him as he scrambled up the 
ladder: “All right—all right—we go—” 

It was after dark that night. For a 
long time Anthony had half leaned, half 
stood in the vessel’s stem, one arm 
thrown over the butt of the bowsprit, 
the other pillowing his cheek on the rail. 
The vessel sailed free before a westerly 
breeze: the bows lifted and fell with soft, 
showery boomings, the intervals varying 
slightly in duration, like the breathing 
of a sleeper who dreams. Since the long 
noon calm the schooner had held this 
course, two points under the east, far to 
the north of the customary track. The 
interminable reiteration of little noises— 
the wash of water, the titter of reefing- 
points, the monotonous lullaby of cord¬ 
age humming windy scales to the buck¬ 
ing of the mastheads—all these voices 
of a vessel about her business gave An¬ 
thony a sense of having been there a 
very long, long time, drowsing over a 
stark sea beneath a crescent moon. 

It lulled his senses and untangled his 
spirit and let his brain leave off wonder¬ 
ing and puzzling. It allowed him to 
remember. 

He remembered his mother, quite 
small and distinct, like a cameo, as if she 
had been gone a great many years. It 
was the first time he had ever really 
looked at her, and it made him wonder 
at her. He wondered why she had come 
out of “behind” that day a thousand 
years ago and broken to pieces his bit of 
board with its nails and envelopes. He 
wished he knew why she had looked so. 
Not “naturally.” No, that was done 
with. He wished he knew what it was, 
there in the east ahead, that made him 
feel so queer—made his elbows itch to be 
pulling at something. He reached down 
and tugged at a bight of chain-cable 
looped through the hawse. Then he 
grew very red in the dark, for he was 
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making a fool of himself. Some one was 
standing behind him. 

“You see that light, sir?” The figure, 
gray and without feature in the dim 
illumination, raised an arm toward the 
south. The boy recognized the shadow 
who had hissed from the galley. He 
turned and squinted at the southern 
sky-line. A tiny spark, far and far 
away, flashed for an instant and was 
gone. Five seconds, and it came again, 
and went. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Highlan’ Light. Over — beeyond— 
eez the town—’ome.” 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour there 
was silence between the two. Both ap¬ 
peared to watch the distant spark, blink¬ 
ing its incorruptible periods. Then 
the cook spoke, low, as though to 
himself: 

“Zherico Ledge. Yes. Zherico Ledge 
eez w’ere they was lost.” 

“Where who was lost?” 

Anthony was aware that the other had 
come up quite close behind him, but he 
did not turn. 

“She—she deedn’ tell you?” 

“Tell me what— Who?” 

“Your brothers—” 

Anthony’s left hand closed on the rail 
so tightly that the knuckles blued. He 
wheeled and stared at the man’s face. 
The moon, wan and high, cut definite, 
blue-gray pencilings around the skull, 
making it appear fantastic—-crooked— 
as though it had been twisted with an 
enormous pair of tweezers. Something 
clucked in Anthony’s throat. 

“What about my brothers?” 

“Your four brothers. They wen’ down 
weeth the Pico —feeshin’ Zherico Ledge 
—feefteen year ’go. And she deedn’t—” 

The boy broke in. His face, too, was 
curiously carved in the moonlight. 

“My father—what about my father? 
And there was another brother.” 

The cook did not answer right away. 
He stood silent, his head raised. Some¬ 
how, out here, one forgot that this man 
had ever carried a bundle along a hill- 
country road, with an umbrella of dust 
to make him disreputable. One felt, 
somehow, that he was a person endowed 
with mysterious functions in the ma¬ 
chinery of destiny — an incorrigible 
zealot. 
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“And—she—deedn’t—tell you,” he 
marveled, at length. 

“No. Go on.” 

“Your brother, Gabriel—he was nine 
year old. Your father take heem for a 
trip—een heez vessel. They went to 
pieces on Peaked Hill Bars—same gale 
lak your brothers. Your mother she seen 
’em een the surf—lash t’gether. That’s 
w’en she begeen t’ go queer, a leetle. 
She was not use’ to eet—an inland girl. 
She deedn’t know.” 

It was almost an hour later that An¬ 
thony turned his head. The little man 
with the crooked head still stood behind 
him, like a sentinel. 

“You go sleep now?” he asked, seeing 
the boy’s motion. 

“Not yet.” And something in the 
attitude of the man made him add, 
“Thank you.” 

“Why was it,” he said, turning again 
to the dark horizon—“why was it you 
called my father a killer—that time?” 

“Killer? Beecause he zvas a killer. 
You don’ know. W’en any feeshin’ 
skeeper he take, ever’ year, mush, mush 
feesh, then we call heem “Killer.” You 
deed not know. Some killer he eez 
driver. Your father he never driver. 
Heez men, they like heem ver’ mush. 
An’ heez father, beefore heem, een the 
islan's. Beeg killer — all the Braga- 
nas—” 

“ Tonybragana! I remember now.” 
Anthony Brown had caught another 
word without jumping. 

“Tony Bragana. Your father, Tony 
Bragana, too. Heez father, Tony Bra¬ 
gana. Your brother — first one —he 
Tony Bragana. He dead beefore you 
born—that’s why. There mus’ be all 
time a Tony Bragana — the people 
theenk so. Tony Bragana always find 
mush feesh.” 

Both were silent for a time, and then 
Anthony spoke, all of a sudden, as 
though remembering: “And my brother 
Raphul—do you know?” 

“Raphael? He come back ’ere. He 
feesh een the Flores. Five year ’go he 
get catch een mainsheet—-whoof!” The 
speaker threw out his hands in a graphic 
gesture of finality. 

Anthony leaned forward against the 
rail and pillowed his head in the curve 
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of his arm and stared ahead. After a 
long while he looked around and said: 
“ I think I’ll turn in now.” 

When Anthony awoke it was still 
dark against the ports, but through the 
open door of the skipper’s cubby where 
he had slept he could see the bunks in 
the cabin empty. The dories had gone, 
then. He got up and climbed on deck. 
The skipper stood at the wheel, his legs 
illuminated by the binnacle - lamp, 
the rest of him a black loom against the 
sky. 

“We are there?” Anthony questioned. 
“How is it?” He held his breath, with 
an absurd anxiety for the other to speak. 

“Wait—wait—we see,” whispered the 
silhouette. His whispering so, without 
apparent need for caution, cast a cloak 
of mystery over the business—made 
it, without warning, a conspiracy, a 
stealthy stratagem. 

The vessel lay hove to, riding under a 
backed foresail and main, which fetched 
up now and then with an abrupt crash¬ 
ing of blocks and the whir of sheets 
cutting the air. The swells rolled, mon¬ 
strous and without luster, out of the 
gloom ahead, to hang for an instant 
above the slender vessel, then whirl it 
over their shoulders and take themselves 
away into the gloom once more. Here 
and there a crest spat into the air like 
a gray geyser, as though it had been 
struck by some counter-violence. The 
air carried an undertone of these watery 
explosions, as if a thousand jets were 
blowing steam. 

The cook came aft, bringing coffee. 
He, too, moved furtively. He murmured 
to the skipper: “Seen anny yet?” 

“Too dark. Wait—een a meenute.” 

The eastern rim of the horizon became 
gray; the pallor mounted by impercep¬ 
tible encroachments toward the zenith, 
and a band of fire appeared, low down. 
Far away the silhouette of a black, 
writhing swell cut into this flaming rib¬ 
bon and disgorged a spidery thing that 
hung on its summit for a passing mo¬ 
ment. The skipper’s head thrust for¬ 
ward on its thick neck. 

“That Geral’ an’ Tony Lee,” he said. 
And the cook yelled: 

“ Feesh —they got feesh!” He clapped 
his hands. “I knowed eet!—I knowed 


eet! The feesh has come back to Zherico 
Ledge! See—how low the dory set!” 

But the master only stared at An¬ 
thony with a curious, half-frightened 
light in his eyes, as though he had seen 
a ghost. 

Anthony got to his feet and began to 
walk up and down, driven by a curious 
fever. He went from one rail to the 
other, straining his eyes toward the wax¬ 
ing horizons. The sides of his temples 
pricked. An undulation of the sea 
brought up another dory, nearer at hand, 
washing its gunwales. The sun rose. 

The boats were crawling in toward the 
vessel already, their wooden legs flashing 
in the sun at regular intervals. One was 
alongside, whirled there suddenly out of 
nowhere on a watery hillside corrugated 
with labyrinthine channels of spume. 
Anthony ran to the rail and stared down 
at the two sweating men who bellowed 
words he could not understand, and 
ceased to bellow when they saw him 
over the rail, doffed their glistening oil- 
hats, stood at attention. Their legs 
were buried to the thighs under their 
shining cargo. The oblique rays of the 
sun appeared to draw in from all the 
corners of space to immolate themselves 
upon that seething altar, to shatter 
themselves in vast chromatic explosions, 
rebound in colored fragments, and hang, 
an unutterable halo of cool flame, above 
the swaying dory. 

Something turned over in Anthony 
Brown’s brain. The halo seemed to have 
blinded him for an instant. His hands 
were working in each other as we pic¬ 
ture the hands of a miser yearning over 
his money-bags. Then he was aware of 
a poignant pleasure in his throat-cords, 
as though they gave birth in ecstatic 
labor to a virgin word: 

“ Bakalhov 1 — Bakalhov /” he screamed, 
and clapped his hands and bathed them 
in the iridescent blossom of the air. 
“Ah, Bakalhov! — Muito /” 2 

I will tell you how I saw Anthony 
Brown—or Tony Bragana. I sat in a 
little square front room with windows 
looking out upon a narrow, climbing 
street of hardened sand, bordered with 
small weathered houses. Here and there 
were women with shawls—red or purple 
'Cod. 2 Many. 
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or intricately multicolored — framing 
their dark and alien faces. They gos¬ 
siped across the fences in an alien 
tongue, strange on the ear in this ancient 
Yankee sea-town. 

■Within the room another woman 
talked to me in the same incomprehen¬ 
sible accents. She was a very old woman 
—so wrinkled and gnarled and crouching 
that it seemed she must have witnessed 
the comings and goings of half a dozen 
generations. Her head was covered with 
a blue - and - gold neckerchief, and she 
leaned her gaunt hands on a stick. 
Above her on the wall flared twin can¬ 
dles before the pictured saint of Pico, 
in the Western Islands. All the Bra- 
ganas were of Pico. A girl of seventeen 
(she might have been a great-grand¬ 
daughter) stood at her side and told me 
what the old woman said. It was frag¬ 
mentary—the tale she told—gently me¬ 
andering, tinctured with the strong dog¬ 
matism of age; but the girl was very 
beautiful. 

I turned my head and looked out of 
the window and saw Anthony Brown 
standing where the sandy hill-street met 
the sky. It seemed a miracle to me that 
he should be so straight, so sure—so 
puissant. Even as I looked his right 
hand gestured quickly, as though he 
gave an order to some one, invisible be¬ 
yond the crest, perhaps to his crew— 
yes, his crew—blackened men of twice 
and thrice his age, who had followed 


that other “killer,” his father, to the 
swimming fields of fish. And he had 
been so hard to find in the shadow of the 
Wait maples, this boy. 

The young girl’s voice, soft and modu¬ 
lated, penetrated to my consciousness: 

“She says she was a queer, bad 
woman-—Tony’s mother was. She says 
after the second gale that took the last 
of ’em off, why Tony’s mother sat every 
night with her windows open, groanin’ 
and blubberin’. And in the daytimes 
she went round tryin’ to make folks 
promise they wouldn’t tell Tony and his 
brother what their pa had been, because 
she thought then maybe they wouldn’t 
want to be. And she says everybody 
laughed and told her how the baby was 
Tony Bragana, and she ought to be 
ashamed of herself, carrying on that 
way. Then she says you ought to have 
seen her scowl. And one night she’s 
gone with the babies, without saying 
nothing to a soul. She says she was a 
queer, bad woman, and—” The voice 
trailed into a silence without point. 

“Tell her, for me,” I said, without 
moving my eyes from the boyish figure 
on the hill — “tell her for me — not— 
bad.” 

But the girl did not interpret. I 
looked around to find her eyes, too, 
filmed with the inscrutable speculations 
of youth, fixed upon Anthony Brown—a 
gray-blue silhouette, now, against the 
yellow sky of evening. 




